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PHOTO OF MURAL BY HORYOCZAK 


The picture above is a photograph of a mural in the Mexican Embassy 
in Washington, D. C., painted by Cueva del Rio. The children in the 
foreground watching the parade can see the old and the new in Mexico 
mingling before their very eyes. The men and women on horseback 
display the traditional grace and color of old Mexico. The airplanes 
above and factories in the background represent modern Mexico. Trac- 
tors like those rolling up the road show how up-to-date are the agricul- 
tural methods now beginning to be used by Mexican farmers 
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Vanilla, Strawberry, Chocolate! 


IDELLA PURNELL 


Illustrations by Maria Ojrzynska 


J OSE was afraid to go home. His father was 
one of the ice cream men of the little Mexican 
town of Ameca, and every day he made lemon 
and tamarind sherbets, and ice cream, and 
then went out with his freezer on his head, to 
sell them in Ameca’s narrow, crooked, cobbled 
streets. He would call “Ice cream! Vanilla, 
strawberry, chocolate!” For these rich, smooth 
creams he needed milk: four liters. He had 
given José eighty centavos to buy the milk, 
and a big pail in which to bring it home. He 
had grumbled some because milk was so high; 
eighty centavos was enough to feed the family 
for two days. But if he had luck he might 
make five or six pesos selling the ice cream. 
He hoped it would not be a cloudy, cold day. 
He hoped the sun would blaze down, and make 
everyone want something cool and good to eat. 

José had been happy enough as he went for 
the milk, scuffing his sandaled feet over the 
sidewalks—where there were any sidewalks. 
He was twelve years old, and he considered 
himself a lucky boy, for he had worked in the 
sugar factory during the last sugar season, 
and he had gone through the second grade at 
school. So many of his friends had not been 
lucky enough to go even that far! And many 
of them could not find work, either. 

But before he bought the milk, a soldier 
stopped him. This soldier had been drinking, 
and when he saw the boy with his big pail, he 


knew he must be going to buy something. The 
soldier was not a bad man when he was sober, 
but, with drink in him, he thought it would be 
great fun to tease the boy. So he stopped 
José and asked him where he was going. José 
was badly frightened, for in Ameca soldiers 
take the place of policemen, and José thought 
this soldier believed he had done something 
wrong. He hastened to explain that he was 
going for the milk. 

“How much?” asked the soldier. 

“Four liters,” said José. 

“Well, where’s your money?” 

“Here,” said José innocently, holding out 
his grimy hand. (His mother was always tell- 
ing him that he must wash himself more, but 
when you have to haul the water out of a deep 
well, you get lazy about bathing a lot.) 

The soldier snatched the money. “Now it’s 
here,” he said, and stuck it in his pocket. 

José stood like a stone boy, he was so cold 
with fear and anger. There was nothing he 
could do, nothing! If he complained to the 
other soldiers, they would not believe him. 
There was nobody else to enforce law. So his 
money was lost. Two days’ food for the fam- 
ily! Ice cream that might bring in five or six 
pesos! José’s throat choked up, and tears of 
anger began to run down his cheeks. He 
rubbed his fists in his eyes and made his face 
dirty. The soldier walked off, laughing. 
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José knew that he must go home. Miserably 
he crept along the cobbled streets and the un- 
even sidewalks and up the hills with no side- 
walks, past the people and the donkeys and 
the hogs and the dogs and the chickens and 
the little naked babies that played in the sun. 
He was wondering what his punishment would 
be. He had been punished before this, and he 
was sure he would now be punished again. 
But he would have to go home... . 

At last he made his feet carry him into the 
house. He handed the empty pail to his 
mother. He stepped through the one room 
that was the living and sleeping and eating 
room, into the little back porch where the 
cooking and ice-cream-making were done. He 
stammered out to his father what had hap- 
pened. 

His father’s shoulders sagged a little more. 
Then he said, mildly, “I shall just have to 
make lemon sherbet. But it is a great shame 
on a Sunday, and this looks like a good hot 
day, too.” 

José realized that his father was not going 
to punish him. Somehow that hurt almost 
more than if he had. Perhaps his father 
guessed what the boy was thinking, for he 
added, almost brightly, “Don’t worry, my son, 
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it was not your fault. But I am sorry, for I 
had hoped to be able to make enough to be 
able to spare a little for the sixteenth of Sep- 
tember, and now we can do nothing.” 

That did hurt! For the sixteenth of Septem- 
ber was Independence Day, when every Mexi- 
can celebrates with all his heart. There would 
not be a house in Ameca without gay green, 
white, and red decorations on it—except José’s 
house. Almost every family would have bright 
new clothes—except José’s family. They would 
all have pennies to spend for good things to 
eat and drink when they went to watch the 
Battle of Flowers in the plaza—except José’s 
family. José’s family would have to go on as 
usual, eating nothing but beans and corncakes 
and chile sauce. José ate without any appe- 
tite. His mother thought he was getting sick, 
and made him drink cinnamon tea. He liked 
it, anyway, so he didn’t mind that. 

Then, on Wednesday, he had his wonderful 
idea. He suddenly had a big appetite. After a 
breakfast of coffee and beans and corncakes, 
he rushed away from the house. In a short 
while he came back, and begged his mother to 
make him some tacos (thin corncakes in 
which beans are wrapped). When his mother 
asked why, José was very mysterious, so she 
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had to make them without knowing where he 
was going or how long he would be gone. He 
did not get home until very late that night. 
He was tired and sleepy and still mysterious. 
He repeated the performance for two more 
days—and then it was the morning of the six- 
teenth of September! The stores would be 
open only a very little while. But José was up 
and away long before time for the stores to 
open, and he reappeared, at ten o’clock, with 
four pesos in his hands! And with ten centa- 
vos’ worth of green, white and red tissue paper 
under his arm! There was no time for expla- 
nation just then. His mother and his little 
sisters mixed flour and water to make paste. 
José cut bamboo reeds into short flagpoles, 
and they made the flags by pasting the col- 
ored papers together and fastening them to 
the poles. How proudly they tied them to the 
window bars and up over the door! There was 
enough paper left to make some beautiful, big 
bows, too, to go under the flags. José’s house 
was one of the gayest in the whole block. 

There were no new clothes, but with two 
pesos they could go to the plaza and have 
money to buy all kinds of good things and 
_ drink pineapple and orange and strawberry 
and tamarind drinks. (They did not care very 
much for ice cream.) Of course their father 
would be busy selling ice cream to the crowd, 
but they could stay near him, and bring him 
good things, too, from time to time. 

So they went happily to the plaza, to see the 
big Flower Battle. They were scrubbed clean 
as ten buckets of water could make them, and 
dressed in spick and span clothes. 

Soon the automobiles, fixed up like floats, 
began appearing. They were decorated with 
flowers, thousands of flowers. One was in the 
shape of a big white swan, made of white field 
daisies, holding in his bill a basket of other 
beautiful wild flowers. In the body of the car, 
which was the swan’s body, sat six beautiful 
girls in white dresses with yellow sashes. 
“Those are my flowers,” said José proudly. 

Then came a big pink basket, made of thou- 
sands of pink cosmos. In the basket sat four 
girls in pink and lavender dresses. “Those are 
my flowers,” said José proudly, but nobody 
knew what he meant. They were too busy 
looking at the other decorated cars, and see- 
ing how the people in the cars threw flowers 
at each other and at their friends on the side- 
walks and in the plaza. But the swan and the 
basket were the prettiest cars of all. 

That night José explained everything. He 
had had his wonderful idea, and then had 


gone to the lady who ran the drugstore, Dona 
Genoveva. He had asked her if she did not 
want to decorate her car, and make a big 
white swan with daisies, so that her daughter 
and her daughter’s friends could ride in the 
Flower Battle. She had liked his idea. Then 
he had gone to Dona Adela, the wife of the 
Spanish storekeeper that everyone liked, and 
had asked her if she would like enough pink 
cosmos to make a big basket of their car, so 
that her two daughters and four friends could 
ride in it. She, too, had liked his idea. 

Then he had rented two burros from his 
friend the freighter, Don Lucas. 

José had next gone out in the country 
and had picked and picked till he could 
hardly stand up. His back still hurt him. The 
cosmos were easy because they grew so tall, 
but the daisies were not easy at all. He had 
picked thousands of them, and had been 
afraid they would not be enough. But they 
were! He had kept them fresh by standing 
them in the edge of the arroyo near town. The 
best of it was that the two cars that were his 
idea were the very prettiest of all, for most of 
the other cars were decorated with dark yel- 
low Santa Catarina blossoms, just because 
they were so plentiful and easy to get. 

José’s father had done very well, selling ice 
cream to the holiday crowd. He had cleared 
seven pesos. But they were proudest of José, 
although he had not made so much money. 

“You have shown us you have a head on 
your shoulders,” said José’s father. “Keep on 
using it.” He spoke gruffly, but later José 
heard him saying to José’s mother, “Our son 
is a real man.” 

His voice was not gruff at all then. 


(For another story about the sixteenth of 
September turn to “Fiesta Ribbon,” on page 
20.) 


The Cover and Corrections 


The idea for the cover design by Leo Politi 
this month was taken from a Junior Red Cross 
poster made by Jane Brooks, J. M. Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 


In the March issue of the News, we repro- 
duced pictures of Navajo Junior Red Cross 
members of Fort Defiance, Arizona. By mis- 
take we printed their home state as Iowa in- 
stead of Arizona. :; 

The song on the back cover of the April 
NEWS was arranged by Sadie Ashford Garnett 
as well as Antonina Potemkina. 















Springtime in 
September 


In North America September means autumn. 
Children are going back to school after a long, 
hot summer vacation. Farmers are gathering 
in their crops. Birds are beginning southern 
flights, flights which will take some of them 
to countries where spring comes in September 
—countries where people are now looking for- 
ward to summer instead of winter. From Jun- 
ior Red Cross international school correspond- 
ence albums we have gathered bits of infor- 
mation to give you a picture of weather and 
customs in these lands below the equator. 


An album from the Argentine carrying an 
August date and prepared by Escuela Nacional 
No. 62, La Puntilla, Province de Mendaza, 
states, “Spring has come, the most beautiful 
of the seasons. The cold and rainy days are 
gone. Spring has come with her long days 
and short nights. The sun again shines splen- 
didly, a sun that brightens and warms. Every- 
one feels strengthened. Gaiety appears in all 
—in the smiles of children and older people. 
The trees are covered with green. With spring 
the swallows have returned. We no longer put 
on the heavy clothing that we wear in winter. 
Everything has changed. Long live Spring!” 


That the seasons are also reversed in Aus- 
tralia is shown by these paragraphs from an 
album sent by School 935, Sedgwick, Victoria, 
bearing the date line of September. 

“Our summers are hot and dry. In March 
this year we had a heat wave with the tem- 
peratures 96°, 102°, 103°, 104°, on successive 
days. We had many swims that week! At 
Eastertime we have the beginning of autumn, 
when the leaves of such imported trees as 
elms, willows, poplars and fruit trees turn 
color and fall. You call this season the ‘Fall,’ 
we believe. Our ‘gum’ trees do not shed their 
leaves. Last year was wetter than usual. We 
had thirty-two inches of rain. Most of our 
rain in the south of Australia falls in winter.” 


In writing about the native customs the 
Butterworth School at Butterworth, Cape 
Province, South Africa, writes: 

“Women do most of the work such as hoe- 
ing, carrying water and firewood, thatching 








’ joys spring during our autumn. 
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Australian boys and girls collecting rushes to be 
used for craftwork by patients in hospitals 





NEW ZEALAND RED CROSS PHOTO 


Junior Red Cross members of Makara School, New 
Zealand, woodwork class make toys for orphan- 
ages 


and cooking, while the men just do the 
ploughing, for they consider most work be- 
neath their dignity.” 


New Zealand is another country which en- 
A corre- 
spondence album from Nuhaka Native School, 
Hawkes Bay, New Zealand, gives some inter- 
esting facts about planting and harvesting 
before Europeans changed the Maori customs. 

“In the older days the planting of Maori 
crops was looked upon as something sacred. 
When the planting was done, all the high 
chiefs and tribes gathered together and prayed 
to their own Maori gods because they believed 
that the crops would be more plentiful. 

“Flax was one of the chief plants used by 
the Maori in the olden time. He depended 
on it for his clothing, his kits or baskets for 
carrying his goods, and he depended on it for 
his mats covering the floor. Flax was even 
used to tie the logs of houses together.” 
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A Handful of Plums 


ANNA MILO UPJOHN 


[llustrations by Irene Lorentowicz 
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‘Tue corn was cut. There was a smell of ripe 
plums in the air. 

In the early morning Docia and Marie Nico- 
lova collected their sheep from mud-plastered 
folds and drove them tinkling up hill. As 
they passed the plum orchards, they glanced 
wistfully at a group of girls coming down the 
path. They were going to pick fruit for the 
market. 

The whole village looked forward to harvest 
as a gala time. It meant husking parties in 
the evenings, with dancing on the threshing 
floors to the squeak of fiddles. Had Docia and 
Marie Nicolova not been shepherdesses, they, 
too, would have been among the plum pick- 
ers. But they had been engaged to guard 
sheep on the mountain for the summer. Of 
course, they would not have exchanged their 
job for a week’s work in the orchards, but 
what fun it would be to sort plums all day 
with the others! 

Under every tree lay a mound of purple 
fruit. Docia reached out brown fingers and 
snatched a handful of plums, hiding them in 
the bag in which she carried her lunch. She 
did not think of it as stealing, for there were 
so many thousands of plums. And she had 
so little else to eat. What difference could it 
make if she took a few plums? Yet she was 
glad that old Margot, who owned the orchard, 
was not about, for she was known to be 
stingy. Her plums were of the finest quality 
and were dried for high-grade prunes. For 
that reason each must be perfect. 

Halfway up the mountain the girls met two 
boys driving cows. The four met at that spot 
every day, for there the animals stopped to 
drink from a spring that gushed into a stone 
basin under a group of chestnut trees. 

Boris and Karloyan were brown and lean, 


full of fun and energy. Whether they husked 
corn or danced or beat the grain with flails, it 
was hard to keep up with them. They looked 
very gay in their white cotton shirts, orange 
belts and tall caps of black lamb’s wool. 

“Hello, girls,” they cried, “are you going to 
the party tonight?” 

“Why of course we are! We’re going to win 
some of the prizes!” 

“Then you'd better be early or we'll beat 
you.” 

“Be sure to dance with me, Docia,” called 
back Karloyan, as the boys moved off with the 
herd. 

“Oh, I will!” and Docia’s feet began to move 
to the measure of the “hora,” the country 
dance of Bulgaria. 

The boys took the cattle to the shady side 
of the mountain where grass was abundant, 
while the girls went to the rocky, windswept 
top, where the short grass and herbs made a 
fine browsing place for sheep. The sheep knew 
their way and pattered over the stony path, 
eager to reach the pastures. The girls used 
their distaffs to bring back straying lambs as 
they made their way up the mountain. 

it was fresh and quiet up there. The heather 
spread down the slopes in great purple mats, 
and deep blue shadows crept up from the val- 
ley to meet them. The village from which the 
girls had come lay halfway down the moun- 
tain on a shelf of rock. It was hidden by the 
tops of walnut trees. But still farther down, 
at the base of the mountain, where the wind- 
ing Struma River caught the light, could be 
seen the railway station. There trains came 
to get the widow Margot’s plums and carry 
them off to Sofia. 

On all sides the Balkan mountains tossed in 
gigantic waves of rock. It was wild and lonely, 
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but the girls did not feel it. To them it was 
home. When the bees hummed in the thyme 
and the sheep cropped the crisp grass, making 
their bells tinkle in a soft, jerky rhythm, the 
girls began twirling their spindles contentedly. 
Docia had brown wool bound to her distaff, 
and Marie white. They were spinning thread 
that in winter would be woven into homespun 
on the house looms. 

That morning they could talk of nothing 
but the husking bee to be held at Anna’s home 
that evening. At harvest time the village peo- 
ple came together first at one neighbor’s 
house, then at another’s, to help husk and 
shell that portion of corn which was to be 
ground. The rest would be hung against the 
house walls to dry, along with red peppers 
and gourds. 

Anna’s family owned vineyards and corn- 
fields, and many of the sheep that Marie Nico- 
lova cared for belonged to them. Docia herded 
the widow Margot’s flock. 

Anna never took sheep to the hills, but she 
was a good friend and did not forget Docia 
and Marie when there was fun afoot. 

The girls discussed their clothes. Marie had 
new shoes which she feared would hurt her 
feet in dancing. Docia had never had real 
shoes and would of course just wear her san- 








dals. But she had lost a silver button from 
her bodice. Their moss green costumes, em- 
broidered with orange and gold, were much 
alike. So were their aprons of heavy home- 
spun in horizontal stripes, and their white 
linen blouses. Such clothes were only for 
festal occasions. On the mountain the girls 
went barelegged with goatskin sandals, and 
their dresses were of coarse, dark stuff. But 
their kerchiefs were always gay. Now they 
stuck their distaffs through their apron bands, 
and, as they talked, the wool grew thinner and 
their spindles thickened. 

Many times that morning Docia put her 
hand into her pocket and felt her plums. She 
was keeping them as a surprise for lunch. 
How good they would taste after the piece of 
brown bread and goat’s cheese! There were 
five of them. Should she give two to Marie 
Nicolova and keep three for herself? Or 
should she give three and keep two? Over 
and over again the question went through her 
mind. 

The girls had no wrist watches, but the sun 
and their stomachs told them when to seek 
the shade of the juniper tree and open their 
sacks. Then Docia said quite suddenly: 
“Here are some plums. I picked them up as 
we came through the orchard this morning,” 
and she dropped three 
into Marie Nicolova’s lap. 
She was glad it was done. 

“Ah, goody! But you 
have only two, Docia. See, 
we will split this one.” 

Docia had not thought 
of that. 

So the shepherdesses 
munched their bread and 
cheese and reveled in 
their plums, not knowing 
how much trouble lay 
hidden under their blue 
skins! And then they 
stretched out in the 
shade with the sheep doz- 
ing about them, while the 
rocks on the opposite side 
of the valley glowed and 
quivered in the afternoon 
heat. 

That evening when Do- 
cia drove Margot’s sheep 
into the farmyard, the 
old woman was standing 


In the early morning the girls took the sheep to pasture, but their feet felt in a corner near the 


like dancing when they thought of the party that night 





fence, cooking corn meal 
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for the pigs. She had a big kettle over a stone 
hearth, but when she saw Docia she took it off 
and came across the threshing floor looking 
angry. Her voice was harsh. 

“You stole my plums this morning. I saw 
you. I do not want a thief to herd my sheep. 
You need not come tomorrow.” 

Docia’s heart stopped beating. Was she a 
thief? It was true she had taken the plums 
stealthily, and she would not have touched 
them had she known Margot was looking. 
Yes, she must be a thief! 

She trembled. “I did not mean to steal. I 
took five. I will pay you for them.” 

Margot said, “I do not want your money.” 

Then she went into the house heavily and 
shut the door. 

Docia felt that the world had come to an 
end. She was stunned and dizzy. But the 
sheep were waiting at the trough, and she 
would not let them go thirsty to bed. Ina 
daze she drew water for them until the trough 
overflowed. Then she shut her beloved flock 
into the fold more carefully than usual. 

It was a terrible calamity to have lost her 
job as a herder, but, far worse than that, she 
had been called a thief! 

The joy of the husking bee had vanished; 
even her hunger had gone, though she knew 


there would be a nice dish of peppers and sour 


milk waiting for her. But her heart was 
bursting, and her feet lingered on the path. 

At last she threw herself into her mother’s 
arms, and the two wept together. 

“Alas! It is true. You should not have 
touched Margot’s fruit. It is hers whether it 
is much or little. What she owes you for the 
sheep must pay for the plums. And now, dry 
your eyes, put on your. good clothes, go to the 
huskimg bee, and ask Anna’s uncle if he will 
give you something to do.” ; 

It was growing dark when Docia started, 
gaily dressed, but with a heart like lead. She 
had lost time, and there was little hope of win- 
ning even a small prize. 

Margot’s house lay on the way to Anna’s, 
and as Docia approached, she heard a quick 
thud, thud, as of someone threshing grain. 
Turning the corner, to her amazement she 
saw the farmyard ablaze with little streaks of 
flame that were licking their way across the 
threshing floor in the scattered straw. 

In the midst stood Margot wildly trying to 
beat out the fire with a flail. But, as fast as 


The sheep bells tinkled in soft, jerky rhythm while 
Docia twirled her spindle contentedly 
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she whipped down the flames on one spot, the 
swinging of her wide, stiff skirt fanned them 
into a blaze in another. Docia saw it all with 
quick, frightened eyes, and understood. When 
Margot had gone into the house she had for- 
gotten to cover the coals in the hearth, and 
the wind had blown a spark into the straw. 

Docia saw the great haystack almost lean- 
ing over the threshing floor and realized that 
if the fire reached it everything would be in a 
blaze. She forgot Margot’s meanness, the 
party, her best clothes. Her sheep were in 
danger! 

The trough was half full. Snatching up a 
bucket she scooped it full and dashed the 
water on to the burning straw. A sizzle of 
steam rose around her. Again and again she 
drenched the ground until the last sparks 
were out, and she and Margot were standing 
with their feet in rivulets of warm water. 

Margot staggered to the doorstep and sank 
down panting and choking. Docia pumped 
fresh water and brought it timidly. All her 
courage was gone, now that the fire was out, 
but she managed to say: “Here, take a drink.” 
The old woman drank and stopped heaving. 

“You are a good girl,” she whispered. 

Docia’s knees shook. She stammered: “I 
did not mean to steal.” 

In the darkness Margot grunted: “You 
come for the sheep tomorrow. Yes?” 

Docia was speechless for happiness. She 
twisted her apron. Then she gasped, “Yes.” 

The moon seemed to shoot up out of black- 
ness, and across the fields came the sound of 
fiddles. Her sleeves were smutty, but who 
would notice that in the moonlight? Her 
shoes were wet, but she would dance them 
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‘Tosy woke up that morning with a mully- 
grubby feeling somewhere inside of him. He 
lay on his pallet bed winking and blinking as 
the sunball sent a long ray of golden light 
through a chinking crack of the cabin sleep- 
ing room. He heard sounds in the kitchen. 
Mammy was getting breakfast. He heard 
sounds farther away. Pappy was calling the 
cow out in the barn lot. Toby turned on 
his pallet. He still had the mullygrubby 
feeling. 

And just then Mammy called: “Get up, 
Toby! You’re a lazybones, certain-sure, this 
morning! Have you forgotten that this is the 
day you’re going to start to school?”’ 

Toby sat up in his pallet bed and groaned 
in a dolesome manner. That was the trouble, 
the cause of the miserable, mullygrubby feel- 
ing. The day had come—the day he had to 
start to school. 

Toby had never been to school—and for a 
very good reason. There was no school to go 
to on Yon Side of Little Twin where the Tolli- 
vers had lived until lately. And so, though 
Toby was nine years old and going-on-ten, he 

‘knew nothing about school—nothing what- 
ever. That’s why he dreaded it—because it 
was a strange thing. 

He had seen the schoolhouse in Far Beyant, 
a white house with glass windows, sitting high 
on a hill. Pappy had showed it to him one 
day when they’d gone to Far Beyant to sell 
huckleberries. Far Beyant was the county 
seat, five miles away. 

“That’s where you’ll be going to school by 
and by,” Pappy had told him, speaking in such 
a pleased and proudful way that Toby hadn’t 
let on about his fearful feelings. 

“School’s a mighty fine thing, I reckon,” 
Pappy would often say, “though I never went 
to school and know little about it.” 

“Yes, it is that, certain-sure, I have no doubt 
about it,” Mammy would always agree. 

Pappy and Mammy, Toby knew, were wise- 
witted persons. But in his heart he didn’t 


agree with them about this matter at all. He 
didn’t argue about it one way or the other. 
He was a little ashamed to let them know how 
little he cared for book learning—how much 
he hated to start to school. School! It meant 





Toby Going on Ten 





a strange place, a strange per- 
son called “teacher,” strange 
boys and girls he’d never met 
before. 

“Toby!” Mammy called again. 
“Get up in a hip-and-hurry.” 

“Yes, ma’am!” replied Toby. 
When Mammy’s voice rang out like that, a 
body knew he’d better hear and heed it—or 
she might come with a switch in hand to see 
what was hindering him! 

He scrambled out of his pallet bed and 
looked about for his clothing. There was his 
pair of new overalls hung upon a wall peg, and 
beside them the new blue shirt. He dressed in 
a minute and a half. 

“I am a lazybones this morning,” Toby 
thought, as he hopped and jumped about the 
cabin floor. There now, he was into his 
clothes! The mullygrubby feeling in his heart 
went like a lonesome tune—up and down, up 
and down. 

“Oh—oh, I’ve got to go—go to school this 
morning!” 

Toby headed for the kitchen, nearly run- 
ning into Pappy coming in with the milk. 

“It’s time you were up!” cried Pappy. “Mo- 
lasses is ready to hit the trail for school before 
you are!” 

Toby managed a feeble grin. Riding Mo- 
lasses was one part of going to school he didn’t 
mind at all! 

“I’m hungry for breakfast right now!” he 
cried as he saw Mammy on the other side of 
the stove. She gave him a smile to howdy 
him. 

“First,” she said, “you’d better get ready 
for breakfast by the time it’s ready for you.” 

“In a minute,” said Toby, and he dashed 
out to the dog-trot to wash at the water shelf. 
He lathered his hands and face with a liberal 
helping of soap from the gourd—lye soap 
made by Mammy. It was strong feeling and 
strong smelling—but Toby didn’t mind. A 
good rub-a-dub, a splash and a scrub with a 
coarse towel—and his wash-up was over. 

“Reckon I’m ready for breakfast now,” 
Toby cried, dashing back into the kitchen 
room. Pappy and Mammy were already sit- 
ting down at the table. Pappy looked up at 
him. 

“Reckon not—not quite,” Pappy told him, 
as his keen eyes rested on Toby’s tow-colored 
cowlick. “Go look at yourself,” he added with 
a grin. 

Toby ran to take a peek in the little mirror 
which hung over the water shelf. A comb 
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stuck out of a chinking crack under the mir- 
ror. Toby grabbed it in a hip-and-hurry and 
attended to his shaggy head. First the front 
—then the back. Now he was slick and shin- 
ing. 

“Reckon I'll do now, certain-sure!” Toby 
wagged his head as he sat down in his place. 

*“Reckon you will,” nodded Pappy. 

“You look nice, Son,’ Mammy said, as she 
passed him a fresh hoe-cake and a helping of 
bacon gravy. 

“T’ve saved the meat for your school lunch, 
and I’ve boiled you an egg.” 

“Much obliged, Mammy,” said Toby. He 
hadn’t thought before of having a picnic 
lunch to tote along. It cheered him up a lit- 
tle, though he still didn’t like the notion of 
going to, school. 

While they ate breakfast, Pappy and 
Mammy could talk about nothing but the 
wonderful happenstance. 

“TI wonder if he’s old enough and thoughty 
enough,” said Mammy, “to know how to be- 
have himself in a proper and mannerly 
way.” 

“Yep! I reckon he’s old enough to start to 
school,” Pappy declared. “I’ve heard tell o’ 
young’uns six years old going to school. I’ve 
heard tell o’ that, for a fact,” he said, “though 
I don’t know,” he added, “if it is the gospel 
truth, certain-sure.” 

Mammy looked at Toby with dreamy eyes. 
“What a wonderly thing,” she murmured, “to 
think he’ll be able to read the Good. Book 
some o’ these days. Praise Him above for that 
time when it comes.” 

“Amen!” said Pappy. “That’ll be a wonderly 
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Toby lived up No End Hollow way in 
a cabin the sun peeked into sometimes 


day. Book learning will sharpen 
his wits in other ways, too, I reckon. 
He’ll soon be able to figure the price 
o’ things right in his head. Things 
like cordwood and tan bark—any- 
thing whatsoever, and then we can 
throw the old counting stick away.” 
The “counting stick” was a stick 
full of notches on which the Tolli- 
vers counted up the prices of dif- 
ferent things. 

A little later Toby was ready to 
ride off on Molasses. Over one arm 
hung the handle of his dinner pail. 
A new First Reader was tucked into 
an elbow crook of the other. 

Pappy, Mammy and the hound 

pup went out to the gate to see him off. 

“Good-by,” said Pappy. “Behave yourself.” 

“Good-by. Remember your manners,” 
Mammy said, with a smile on her lips and a 
quick dab at her eyes with her apron. 

“Boo-oo!” barked the hound pup, Hunky- 
dory. He couldn’t understand all this hip- 
and-hurrah, no matter how hard he tried. 

“Good-by,” cried Toby. Then he turned his 
mule toward the trail in the hollow. “Get-up, 
Molasses!” Since he had to go, he might as 
well hurry away. i 

Down the hollow, on and on, the trail kept 
unwinding around the foot of Near Side. It 
ran through tall pine trees so thick and tall 
that the sun could scarcely light up the cool. 
green shadows. Toby heard the whispery 
sound which the morning breeze made in the 
treetops. It seemed as if they were telling the 
news to one another—‘“Look! Toby Tolliver 
has started to school.” 

All-of-a-sudden Toby turned at the sound 
of a bark behind him. 

“Hunkydory!” he cried. “Bad dog—you’ve 
run away from home!” 

“Boo-oo!”” Hunkydory agreed, in a friendly 
fashion, as he gave the mule’s hind heels a 
mischievous nip. 

“Hee-haw!”’ Molasses brayed, with a warn- 
ing kick for the hound pup. 

“Behave, Hunkydory!” Toby yelled. “Be- 
have or I’ll make you go back home. I ought 
to do it anyhow,” he added. “No need of a 
hound pup traipsing along to school. I have 
to go—but you don’t!” 

“ But Hunkydory had a mind of his own, and 
it was set on adventure—adventure that lay 





ahead down the long, curving mountain trail. 

“Boo!” he barked, and like.a streak of light- 
ning he made another dash at Molasses’ heels. 

“Hee-haw, hee-haw!” Molasses gave a blast 
of indignation, with a kick behind and a leap 
ahead. 

“Whoa, Molasses!” Toby yelled. 

But Molasses wouldn’t whoa. He was going 
in a hip-and-hurry, clippity-clip, licketty-split, 
down the mountain trail. All that Toby could 
do now was keep a grip on the bridle and a 
lock-tight leg hold on the mule. 

Now they came in sight of Far Beyant. The 
houses with glass windows seemed to be rush- 
ing upon them. Someone gave a startled cry 
as Molasses headed down Main Street. 

“A runaway mule—stop him!” 

“Boo!” barked Hunkydory. 

“He-haw!” Molasses snorted. 

“Whoa—whoa!” cried Toby. 
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But he might as well have yelled, “Get up!” 

The hound pup and the mule were by this 
time far too excited to stop or even slow 
up. And what would have happened next, no- 
body knows, if something hadn’t stopped 
them. But something did. And that some- 
thing was Schoolhouse Hill. 

“Hee-haw!” Molasses wheezed, slowing all 
of a sudden. 

“‘Boo-oo!”’ barked the. hound pup feebly—he 
too, was out of breath. 

Up, up the trail now, climbing, twisting, 
turning, climbing, to the tip-top of the hill. 

Ding-dong! That was the school bell. It 
seemed like strange music to Toby. He wanted 
to cover his ears to keep out the sound, but, 
of course, he couldn’t. He knew better than to 
slacken his hold on the mule. 

The schoolhouse came into sight. There it . 
stood, bright in the morning sun, its glass 
windows flashing like gold. 

Ding-dong! Ding-dong! Boys 
and girls were coming in all direc- 


hy tions to form a line in the school- 
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yard, clear up to the schoolhouse 
door. On the steps stood a smiling- 
faced, redheaded woman person. 

“That’s the teacher,” Toby 
thought, liking the looks of her in 
spite of his fearsome feeling. 

He tied his mule to a pine tree 
limb, looked for his dog and saw 
him slipping under the _ school- 
house floor. 

“A good place for him,” Toby 
thought. “A good place to keep out 
o’ trouble. He ought to feel mighty 
much at home under the floor. 
Wish I could crawl right after 
him.” But of course he couldn’t. 

The line was marching up the 
steps into the schoolhouse. Toby 
joined at the tag end. 

The teacher smiled. She had 
seen him dash into line. 

“You made it-all right, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, ma-am,” Toby answered. 
Thanks to that hound pup, he 
thought, and to that run-away 
mule! 

Inside the doorway Toby stopped 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Mammy fixed Toby a good breakfast 
of hoe-cakes and bacon gravy: but he 
still didn’t like the notion of starting to 
school 
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Gift Boxes, 


GREETINGS 

A Junior Red Cross member of Darien SPmEeieee 

Junior High School, Darien, Connecti- Hr MERICAN JUMIOR RED Cross tifa 

cut, lists the contents of gift boxes to 

go to children in war-torn countries 
It's fun to fill gift boxes! Two pupils 
of Children’s School, National Col- 
lege of Education, Evanston, ILli- 
nois, pack toys and school supplies 
needed in Europe and the Philip- 
pines 
Below, Webster School Junior Red 
Cross members, Omaha, Nebraska, 
help carry gift boxes to the ship- 
ping room. Some of the places the 
boxes go are shown on this page 


ROME (above): Young Italian war victims enjoy opening gift boxes 
sent them by their Junior Red Cross friends in the United States. 
Two Italian Junior Red Cross members, wearing Red Cross arm 
bands, help Red Cross workers in the distribution 
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EGYPT (left): Junior Red Crescent 
members like the gift boxes sent 
them by the American Junior Red 
Cross. One tries out his horn for 
the American Red Cross. worker 
who presented the boxes 





NORWAY (above): School children of Oslo explore the contents 
of a gift box. With them is an American Red Cross worker 


GREECE (below): Boys of the Aetofolia Orphanage in Kifissia 
hold high toys from their Junior Red Cross gift boxes 


HOLLAND (above): The battered ruins of their town 
momentarily forgotten, smiling school children of Arn- 
lem carry home gift boxes sent them by the American 
junior Red Cross 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS PHOTO BY KINGSBURY 


THE PHILIPPINES (below): This little girl 
of Saint Anthony’s Orphanage, Manila, 
shows her friends an apron that came in 
an American Junior Red Cross gift box 
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ENGLAND: This little patient in a London hospital likes the toys she finds 
in the gift box sent to her from across the Atlantic. Thirty thousand gift 
boxes have been sent to Great Britain by the American Junior Red Cross 








Toby Going on Ten 


(Continued from page 13) 


stock-still and stared around him. The school- 
room seemed to be crammed full—was any 
room left for him? 

“There’s a seat up front,” the teacher said, 
“there by that open window.” 

Toby hurried up the aisle and made a dive 
for it. 

“New boy from Yon Side,” he heard some- 
body whisper as he sat down. 

“Hey!” Somebody punched him through a 
crack of the bench on which he was sitting. 

But Toby was too bashful to look back. 

The whispery sound in the schoolroom died 
as the teacher started speaking. 

“I’m glad to be back with you all for an- 
other year. I hope it will be a happy one— 
I’m very sure it will be. Let’s sing a song. 
Then I have a story I think you will like to 
hear.” 

“Let’s sing America!” somebody cried. 

“Yes—yes!” came like an echo. 

Toby stood up with the others and cocked a 
keeny ear to hear their song— 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty—” 

It was a new song to Toby. It wasn’t a play- 
party ballad, he was certain-sure. And it 
‘didn’t sound like a meeting house hymn. 
Everybody was singing—everybody but him- 
self! Toby listened with both ears to catch 
the tune and words. He could learn it by 
heart in a little while. 

“Tell us the story now, Miss Judy!” some- 
body shouted as soon as the song was over. 

Miss Judy nodded and started out. It was 
a funny story about a sly old fox and a rabbit 
who outwitted him. Toby laughed with the 
others. He was liking school better than he 
thought he would. 

And now the work of the day was begun. 
The teacher started classes. First she called 
the beginners—the ones who didn’t know 
their A, B, C’s. Toby knew he belonged to this 
group, so he got up and went forward. All 
the rest of this class, he saw, were much 
younger than he. 

“Why, they’re all little young uns!” The 
thought made a stab of quick, sharp pain in- 
side him. He looked back over his shoulder 
as he heard somebody giggle. He knew they 
were laughing at him. And no wonder! Here 
he stood up front with a bunch of babies— 
stood head and shoulders taller than any of 
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them! He had never been so ashamed in his 
life. He felt the hot flush flaming over his 
face clear into the roots of his hair. Tears 
stung his eyes, but he blinked them back. He 
mustn’t act like a baby or they’d think he was 
one, sure-enough! He threw back his shoul- 
ders and looked straight at the chart on the 
wall before him. He wouldn’t look around. He 
didn’t want to see the other children’s faces. 
All-of-a-sudden he had a thought—he’d run 
away! He’d slip out the door as quick as he 
could, jump on Molasses, and get out of sight 
in a hip-and-hurry. He’d go back home where 
he wouldn’t have to be with a bunch of little 
old young-uns. He’d go home and never come 
back—not another day! He’d beg so hard to 
stay at home that Pappy and Mammy 
wouldn’t send him back. 

But now the class was chanting—“A—B— 
C” and he started in with the rest, as Miss 
Judy pointed out the letters. Then she taught 
the children to count them—there were 
twenty-six letters in all. 

“All the words that you speak,” she said, 
“are made out of those letters, and all the 
books that you will be able to read some day.” 

This seemed a wonderful thing to Toby, al- 
most past believing, but the school teacher 
would likely know, and of course would tell 
the truth. And then he had another thought 
that turned into a question before he could 
keep it from popping out. 

“Are there enough letters,” he asked, “to 
make all the words in the Good Book?” The 
Tollivers had a Good Book, though none of 
them could read it, a family Bible; Pappy said, 
from far back and long ago. A big fat book 
with leather backs and many, many pages. 
Could twenty-six letters possibly make up all 
the words in it? 

Miss Judy was nodding her head. She took 
from her table drawer a Bible and held it up. 

“Yes,” she said, “all the words in this are 
made up of those twenty-six letters. Alto- 
gether they make up what is called the alpha- 
bet.” 

“Alphabet,” Toby whispered to himself. A 
biggish word for certain. He hoped he would 
be able to remember it till he got home and 
could say it for Pappy and Mammy. A hap- 
pier feeling filled Toby’s heart as he started 
back to his seat. Maybe he’d better not run 
off till later in the day! He might learn some- 
thing else. 

He sat down and began to study the alpha- 
bet in his First Reader. It was exactly like the 
one on the teacher’s chart except that those 








were a great deal bigger. He started to say the 
letters over, chanting them aloud. 

All of a sudden Toby gave a whoop-and- 
holler as he felt a punch behind. 

The whole school gave a start and every- 
body looked his way, including the teacher. 
They all looked amused and very much sur- 
prised. Toby felt ashamed of himself and 
ducked behind his Reader. Somebody whis- 
pered, “He doesn’t know any better.” 

Toby felt his face flaming up with a red-hot 
wave of shame. For now he knew he had done 
what he shouldn’t—he’d started in to say his 
A, B, C’s out loud. Nobody else was doing this 
—not even the little children who were mostly 
thumbing through their books, some of them 
upside down! 

“Well, I’ve learned something else, I reckon.” 
Toby caught himself grinning, and soon he 
was in a better humor with himself. He cast 
a quick glance over his shoulder at the boy 
behind him. A pair of merry black eyes looked 
out from a friendly face. 

“What’s your name?” the boy asked in a 
whisper. 

“Toby Tolliver. What’s yours?” 

“Lije Evans. Where do you live?” 

“Up No-End Hollow way. Where do you 
live?” 

“Way down No-End Hollow.” 

There was no more talk now. The teacher 
tapped the bell. It was time for “little recess.” 
Big recess, as Toby learned from Lije, would 
come at noon when there would be a whole 
hour for eating lunch and playing games. 

“Come on and play.” Lije took Toby’s arm. 
And Toby went along with him, forgetting all 
about his plan to run away. 

“T’ll take you,” this new friend told him. 
“T need a left fielder.” 

Toby looked ashamed, but he had to tell the 
truth: “I never played ball before.” 

“Great jumping grasshoppers!” Lije ex- 
claimed in a wondering manner. Then he 
grinned and nodded. “Oh, I understand— 
you’ve never been to school before.” 

Toby swallowed hard. He hung his head, 
looking more ashamed than ever. What would 
the boys all think of him? They’d put him 
down for a lack-witted fellow, certain-sure! 
Again the thought came to him—he didn’t 
belong here—he’d better run away. 

“Anybody can play ball,” Lije answered him. 
“You'll soon catch on as quick as scat! Just 
keep your eye on the ball, and grab a fly if it 
comes your way. We’ve got two outs already. 
One more, and we’ll be in town.” 








Down the hollow, on and on, the trail kept unwind- 
ing around the foot of the mountain 


He left Toby in the field and went to pitch. 
Toby watched him. Maybe he’d better stay a 
little longer and see how they played ball. 

One strike—two strikes. Then the batter hit 
a fly. 

“Look out—look out!” somebody yelled. 
Toby looked out and up. The ball was coming 
his way! He remembered what Lije had told 
him, and he grabbed for that ball with both 
hands. He got it, too—and he held on. A glad- 
some feeling filled him as he heard the yell 
that went up then. 

“Hurrah!” 

“Whoopee!” 

“That’s the third out!” 

“Change sides.” 

Lije grinned at him. “And you said you 
couldn’t play ball!” 

Toby laughed and yelled, too, as he ran with 
his side for town. 

“Good for you, Toby—good for you!” the 
players on his side kept saying. Toby felt as 
big as any of them now. He felt that he be- 
longed right where he was—and he wanted to 
stay with them. Going to school, thought 
Toby, was sure-enough fun! 
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Pulse Perfect 


We recently returned from the Junior Red 
Cross Convention in Philadelphia where hun- 
dreds of delegates from almost every state in 
the union were given an opportunity to have 
their say. We returned with a feeling that 
youth not only must be served but also satis- 
fied. We listened in awe to the discussions in 
every session. We talked to members indi- 
vidually and in groups long hours after offi- 
cial adjournment. 

We think we felt the pulse of American Youth. 
It was not sluggish. It was perfect—rapid, yet 
regular, strong and healthy. Because of our find- 
ings, we present for teachers this section, geared 
to this rapid strong pulse. 

You conscientious teacher-sponsors prob- 
ably searched in vain for the “Guide for 
Teachers” formerly found on the back of the 
Activities Calendar. The “Guide for Teachers” 
is no more. The teachers in this country 
whom we have visited in our all too infrequent 
field trips need little guidance. Suggestions? 
—yes. Guidance?—no. 

The Calendar Pictures will follow the gen- 
eral pattern which was set up last year. Each 
month one of the countries aided by the Na- 
tional Children’s Fund will be featured. 

We call our teachers’ section “Tips to Teach- 
ers.” We want you to feel that these “tips” 
are just what Webster defines them as being, 
“bits of information such as clues, hints, or 
pointers.” On these pages this month and in 
all subsequent issues of the News, you will find 
timely suggestions relative to the contents of 
the magazine. We will attempt to offer you 
program-planning devices which should tie in 
the Junior Red Cross program with the 
school’s curriculum. Remember, they are 
merely suggestions. They are tools for you 
to use. We hope you will use them as teach- 
ing aids. 


The News is Honored 


The American Junior Red Cross News has 
been listed by the evaluation.committee of the 
American Association of School Libraries 
among the first 100 most desirable magazines 
for school boys and girls. This recommenda- 
tion to librarians all over the United States 
appears in Magazines for High School Libraries 
written by Miss Laura K. Martin, ehairman of 
the evaluation committee, and published by 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. The selection of 
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the first 100 publications was made from a 
list of 5,982 magazines published in the United 
States. 

Miss Martin’s appraisal of the News reads 
as follows: 

“American Junior Red Cross News is not 
merely another Red Cross publication, supple- 
mentary to the Journal. It is much more an 
organization magazine, and instead of the 
mere busy work frequent in magazines for 
children, there are many accounts of handi- 
work, purposeful errands, ‘salvage collection, 
and a myriad of other good works done by 
members of the local Junior Red Cross... . 
It is addressed to the child of normal in- 
terests in the fifth and sixth grades, with 
some poetry and stories for younger members 
of the family, and well told stories of children 
in other lands. Even the war scenes are 
staged in a child’s sphere of activity and in- 
terest. Format is excellent, print is large and 
clear, pictures are realistic and satisfying. 
Stories with emphasis on kindness and service 
predominate, but in no stilted or pedantic 
fashion. Felix Ranlett says (it) ‘mingles 
purposeful fiction and articles with avowedly 
instructive material . . . has a self-confident, 
a professional touch.’ ” 

Are your schools fully aware of the possibili- 
ities for use of the Junior Red Cross Journal 
and News? If so, they may be interested in 
learning that these magazines enjoy such a 
high rating; if not, this information may help 
you to encourage schools to extend their use. 


Old Mexico 


The quaint story “Vanilla, Strawberry, 
Chocolate” by Idella Purnell, found on page 
3 of this issue of the News, should prove to be 
inspirational to pupils and teachers alike. 
Whether this story is read individually by the 
older children or is read to the younger pupils 
by the teacher, there are bound to be ques- 
tions arise which should supply the incentive 
for a project or unit on the Hispanic back- 
ground of our own country. Countless pages 
have been written in our history books about 
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We Welcome Subscriptions 


A copy of this magazine will come to 
your classroom each month as one of the 
helps received through enrollment. 

If you like any one issue especially and 
want a copy for each pupil in your class- 
room, send in a request for as many 


copies of that issue as you want, along 
with a dime for every copy, to the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross News, American 
Red Cross Headquarters, Washington 13, 
D. C. We will send you the copies you 
request as long as there are copies avail- 
able. 





the Pilgrims, the Puritans, and the Cavaliers. 
Alden, Bradford, and Smith are names as 
familiar to our school children as the latest 
songs on the Hit Parade. On the other hand, 
Coronado, Espejo, and Onate are names al- 
most as unfamiliar to our children as the com- 
plicated formula for the splitting of the atom. 
Because most of our school history books ac- 
centuate our Anglo-Saxon heritage and prac- 
tically eliminate any reference to our Hispanic 
background, it might be well to review a few 
facts concerning the history of Mexico. 


Historical Background 


September 16 is Mexico’s “Fourth of July” 
(Independence Day). On that day, in the 





year 1810, a Mexican priest, Miguel Hidalgo y 
Costilla, called his congregation together and 
asked them to follow him in a revolt against 
Spain. The people rallied under the cry of 
El Grito de Dolores. They gained many vic- 
tories over the Spanish Royalists. Soon, how- 
ever, Hidalgo was captured and executed by 
the Spaniards. The enemy was crushed but 
the spirit lived on. Not until 1821, under the 
leadership of General Iturbide, did the Mexi- 
can people actually achieve their independ- 
ence. 

May 5 (Cinco de Mayo) is the next most im- 
portant holiday in Mexico. On May 5, 1862, 
in the city of Puebla, a small force of some 
4,000 men under General Zaragoza met and 
defeated 10,000 French soldiers under the 
leadership of General Laurencez. This day is 
still celebrated. as a holiday throughout the 
entire country. 

In addition to the national holidays, there 
are many festivals in Mexico; in fact, there is 
a saying “In Mexico, everyday is a fiesta day.” 
Space does not permit a description of the 
numerous Mexican festival days. If addi- 
tional information on this subject is desired, 
it may be obtained by writing to the Travel 
Division, Pan American Union, Washington, 
D.C. Their pamphlet “Holidays and Festivals 
in Mexico” is an excellent reference. 


Inter-American Services 


Teachers interested in obtaining informa- 
tion on Inter-American subjects will be happy 
to know they may obtain helpful source ma- 
terial in such fields as art, exhibits, films, 
photographs, and other teaching aids, by 
writing for the booklet, Inter-American Serv- 
ices, from: 


The Council for Inter-American 
Cooperation, Inc. 


57 Williams Street, New York (5), N. Y. 


New Mexico 


In the excellent story, “San Geronimo Fiesta,” by Gisella Loeffler, the author mentions that the Navajo 


Indians speak a different language than the Pueblos. 


Not only does the Navajo speak a different language 


from the Pueblo, but the Pueblo tribe itself is divided, linguistically speaking, into five different dialects. The 
following table should prove interesting to boys and girls who have difficulty with the English language: 


Pueblo Dialect 


English SantoDomingo San Juan Taos Jemes Zuni 

Earth Hah-ats Nah Pah-hau-nah Dock-ah Ou-lock-nan-nay 

Man Hats-see Say-en Tah-hah-ne-nah Shu-o-tish Oat-se 

Dog Tish Che So-dor-nah Can-nu Wat-se-tah 

Buffalo Moo-shats Kah Kah-nah-neem-mah Toss-chach Too-she-kay-one-na-nay 
Fire Kah-kan-ye Fah Pah-an-nah Fwa-ah Mack-ke 
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Red Cross in the schools. 


Fill with Thought as Well as 
Things 


WHAT Do rou put into your gift boxes? 
Do you just bring as many things as you can 
which are on the accepted list sent out by Jun- 
ior Red Cross to the schools or do you try to 
think carefully what will be of greatest use 
and fun to boys and girls who are in dire 
need? 

Our Red Cross people overseas who give out 
your boxes to the children often write to tell 
us of the happiness that your gifts bring. Al- 
most every time such a letter arrives, it urges 
that soap, toothpowder, toothbrushes and 
pencils be included in every box. Be sure to 
include these items in every box you send if 
you possibly can. 

During the war years you have been able to 
get marbles, and many gift boxes have con- 
tained them, but not all children overseas 
play marbles. Now that balls are back in the 
stores, will you try instead to see that a small 
one goes into each box? 

And have you thought how important 
needles and thread and buttons are to moth- 
ers who are trying to get youngsters back into 
school after years of no new clothes? Things 
like this take so little space and are deeply 
appreciated.—C. M. M. 


Fiesta Ribbon 
YVONNE BEECROFT 


This is a story written by a thirteen-year- 
old American girl at school in Mezico. 


RosIrTA hurried through the streets. It was 
easy for a small ten-year-old girl to run in and 
out. Her mother and father had each given 
her ten centavos. The coins were burning a 
hole in the pocket of her bright red fiesta 
dress. First Rosita decided she would go to 
church. She pulled her rebozo (scarf) over 
her head, went into a dimly lit church and 
knelt before the Virgin. 

Then she hurried out and walked down the 
crowded streets. She stopped before the many 
booths and admired their wares. Her long 
black braids were tied together with a ribbon 
of red, white, and green—the national colors. 
She was allowed to wear the ribbon only once 
a year, on the sixteenth of September, today. 
She was wearing also the black sandals she 
wished she had left at home; it was much 
more comfortable to go barefoot. She reached 
up a small brown hand to feel again for her 
ribbon, but it was gone. She began a frantic 
search. Where could it be? She felt like cry- 
ing, but wisely decided against it. She would 
look instead. She walked up and down, look- 
ing. At last she started slowly toward home. 
Then she decided to go to the church and 
pray for help. She knelt down, but not for 
long. The twenty centavos! Oh, why had 
she forgotten? She could buy a new ribbon. 
She turned to run out of the church and saw 
her lost ribbon lying before her. She tied it 
hurriedly to her long hair and went slowly up 
to the Virgin and thanked her. Then she put 
down all but five of her twenty cents. She 
hurried from the church and down the street. 

In the distance could be heard gay music. 
It grew louder and louder, and Rosita’s heart 
sang. It was the merry-go-round. She 
jumped on and sat down on the long circular 
bench; the bench was crowded with people. 
As they started she held on tight, but after 
a while she began to enjoy herself. They went 
up and around. The seesaw motion of it de- 
lighted her. She reached into her pocket and 
drew out the nickel, which she gave to a man 
who was collecting the fares. 

Then she started for home. She was very 
happy. While lying on her straw bed, she 
thought about her adventures. The day had 
finished. It would not come again for a year. 
She went to sleep dreaming about the next 
sixteenth. 
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Charting Your Course 


WHEN WE Start out 
a on a journey, it is al- 
ways helpful to have a map that will 
show us where we are going. In the same way 
a well-planned yearly program outlined in the 
fall will help any Junior Red Cross Council 
accomplish the greatest amount of work in 
the best possible manner. 
In charting such a course, it is well to group 
plans under three big objectives: 
1. We want to do all we can to help the hos- 
pitalized veterans. 
2. We want to do all we can to help our com- 
munity. 
3. We want to do all we can to help boys and 


ae 


A water color from a French Junior Red Cross correspondence album 


showing the arrival of the Allies in a French city 


girls in other lands. 

Of course it takes Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers to put over any of these objectives, so be 
sure to include plans for enrollment in the 
American Junior Red Cross in November. 

And don’t forget that it is important to re- 
cord what you do in carrying out all of your 
year’s program. You can be helpful to other 
schools by passing your ideas along. If your 
area Office feels you have done something that 
should be told, they will notify the editor of 
the AMERICAN JUNIOR RED Cross News, but 
your job is to report to the area office. 














Ideas on the March 


Help for the Hungry 


a THE AMERICAN Red Cross and the 
t American Junior Red Cross try in 
ae every way possible to help fight the 
famine that stalks over so many of the coun- 
tries of the world. You remember that just 
before school was out in the spring you were 
asked to take home check lists to encourage 
the saving of food. The Westchester County 
“Peep” of New York State made up another 
check list on “What a School Can Do to Help 
the Hungry.” Here it is: 

1. Develop posters and slo- 
gans on the world food crisis. 
2. Write articles for school 
newspapers on the state of 
famine and help given. Give 
special recognition to the 
accomplishments of your 
school. 

3. Prepare and make an- 
nouncements at assemblies, 
present skits or demonstra- 
tions to bring the problem 
home. 

4. Can some of these demon- 
strations and speeches be 
shown to community organi- 
zations? 

5. Develop exhibits for school 
use. Can these be shown in 
store windows afterwards? 
6. Would a Famine Emer- 
gency Committee be a good 
way to work on the projects 
above and any others? 

7. Make a full use of the 
check sheet, “Save Food for 
All,” which came from Wash- 
ington to your school. 

8. Promote school, home and community 
gardens. 

9. Assist in school and community canning 
projects. 


Make Your Head Save Your Feet 


beg SMOKEY is tired of stamping out for- 
est fires with his feet! He has decided 


it is going to take your head as well as 
his feet if the job is to be done right. In 
order to help this little fire-fighting bear, who 
long ago became a friend of all Junior Red 
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Cross members, the Midwestern Area of Jun- 
ior Red Cross and its Public Information Serv- 
ice put out a pamphlet in which they let 
Smokey tell how he thinks you can best use 
your head in this matter. In it he explains 
what various classes in the school can do. He 
shows you how to organize a campaign to fight 
forest fires and how to use the radio, the news- 
paper and school bulletin board to help. He 
tells you how to put up Forest Fire Prevention 
exhibits at school and how to make speeches 
on the subject at grown-up gatherings. He 
gives you “do’s” and “dont’s” and “things to 
remember”, and here and there, just for fun 
and to keep us thinking, he tucks in a lim- 
erick such as— 


“Said the bee to the little brown bunny, 
When people build fires, it ain’t funny. 
They leave them still burning— 

You’d think they’d be learning— 
For such dopes should I make up honey?” 


One Big Thank You 


‘‘THANK YOU, Junior Red Cross mem- 
aA bers” has been said in almost every 


tongue and written in practically 
every language. The 505,522 educational gift 
boxes, the 500,000 bags of candy, the 7,000 
medical chests, the 30,000 educational and 
health chests which have gone overseas have 
brought thousands upon thousands of expres- 
sions of gratitude to you. In addition to the 
above items which were distributed in Bel- 
gium, Austria, China, Czechqslovakia, Den- 
mark, France, Finland, Great Britain, Greece, 





Above, Junior Red Cross member of Columbus, 
Ohio, learns how his mother can save vital foods 
for famine relief by using a Red Cross check list 


Y OF THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH mBuUS 
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Greenland, Holland, Ireland, Italy, Norway, 
the Philippines, Poland, and Yugoslavia, there 
is a great list of miscellaneous items which 
your money has sent overseas. These include 
5,000 pairs of children’s shoes for Austria; 
200,000 bars of soap, 200,000 toothbrushes, 
200,000 writing tablets and 300,000 lead pen- 
cils for Czechoslovakia. You have sent 1,800 
square woolen afghans to Finland; 70,734 soft 
toys to Great Britain; 800 laprobes to Greece; 
and 1,200 soft toys to Holland. The Philippines 
have received from you 52,000 pounds of dried 
milk, 1,000 pounds of hard candy, 5,000 writ- 
ing tablets and 3,000 memo pads along with 
$30,000 worth of other school supplies. You 
have sent Poland 5,000 pairs of shoes, 2,530 
gallons of cod liver oil, and 100,000 bars of 
soap. Turkey has received three movie pro- 
jectors for school use. You have sent Yugo- 
Slavia 11,675 garden tools, and 5,000 garden 
seed packets, each containing 14 varieties of 
vegetables. School supplies to the extent of 
6,000 writing tablets and 2,500 gross of pencils 
have also been sent to Yugoslavia. All this 
has been done by careful spending of the 
$1,880,914 of your money during the period 
from January 1, 1945 to April 26, 1946. 

A child from Holland wrote, “I received your 
package with gratitude. All the things that 
you sent are still unknown to us in Holland.” 
From Greece—“The joy and surprise of those 
who received gifts was great! Your gifts were 
the cause of bringing back to their sealed lips 
a smile of joy and for many days your big 
country was our school topic.” A Norwegian 


European children like the Dutch pair below ben- 
efit when Junior Red Cross members take home the 
Red Cross food check list for use in the kitchen 

















girl wrote, ‘“You should have seen how happy 
we were when the teacher distributed the gifts 
in our school. There was wild joy.” An Ital- 
ian youngster wrote, “Happy you who have 
the chocolate tree! We received the chocolate 
drops you sent us. When we received them, 
we made a great voice. Our mistress did not 
scold us because she was as glad as we were.” 
From Belgium come these words: “Our chil- 
dren who have been deprived for so long of 
the things that make them happy have en- 
thusiastically welcomed the gifts.” Perhaps 
more touching than all is the letter from Bel- 
gium which shows the willingness of one war- 
torn country to share with another: “I hereby 
beg to inform you that we received the mag- 
nificent gifts sent by the American people to 
the Belgian population who suffered so much 
through starvation, lack of coal, insufficient 
wear and sometimes lack of decent shelter. 
English children, too, had suffered during this 
last war and, still having toys, we felt so 
happy to send them to our little British com- 
rades. We had done all we could because they 
were all we had left, but nevertheless we knew 
they were welcome in England.” 


Word from Bulgaria 


BULGARIAN Children who belong to 
the Junior Red Cross of Kazanlik 
write: 

“It is more than a year since the 
end of the second world war, a terrible war 
into which people were pitilessly cast. The 
sirens no longer scream; the air alerts are 


Below, Navajo Indian girls of Shiprock Boarding 


School, Shiprock, New Mexico, make soft toys to 
send overseas through the Junior Red Cross 
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over. But we are not altogether tranquil. We 
are impatiently awaiting the resolution of the 
peace conference, which will no doubt be just. 

“Bulgarian students have a great desire to 
understand the life of American young people 
and especially the life of the American Red 
Cross. Send us, dear comrades, a description 
of your native city which we know little about. 

“Our city of Kazanlik is situated in the 
middle of a little valley, renowned throughout 
the world for its fragrant roses and its pro- 
duction of rose perfume. A little river runs 
along very near the city. It is the Toundha, 
a branch of the Garitza which flows into the 
Aegean Sea. 

“The city has 25,000 inhabitants. It is a 
city where Bulgarian industry flourishes. 
You will find there a great military factory, 
and another for airplanes with a special 
school. One must not forget the textile in- 
dustry, and the musical instruments. From 
the point of view of public instruction, 
it occupies one of the first places of the larger 
cities of Bulgaria with its large national 
library and the small museum which is 
visited with great interest by foreigners. 
East of the city a tomb has been discovered 
dating from the third century before Christ. 

“As regards our Red Cross Society, it has 
been reorganized recently. It has 150 mem- 
bers from the secondary schools. The primary 
schools of the city have their own group. 

“In ending our letter, we wish you health, 
dear comrades, and send you our sincere good 
wishes.” 









Above, toys made in this Shiprock Boarding 
School workshop are among the many Junior Red 


Cross articles constructed by these Navajo Indian 


boys of New Mexico 
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Little Brother Cruz is beating a song on his drum, as he thinks 


“Tomorrow is the Fiesta!” 


. M2" manana! Tomorrow, to- 

morrow!” cries little brother 
Cruz. He is thinking that tomorrow is 
the big San Geronimo Fiesta at Taos 
Pueblo in New Mexico. 

It is autumn in Taos. It is harvest- 
time. The air is full of good, rich smells 
of bread-baking, of good sweet little bis- 
quitchitas (little biscuits), of wild plum 
tarts, of chili con carne. 

Little brother Cruz is beating a bread- 
baking song on his drum. He is singing 
and looking all around and sniffing and 
smelling. Oh, what good smells! Boom, 
boom, boom, goes the drum. “Ay, yai, 
yai! Ay, yai, yai!’’ sings little brother 
Cruz. 
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Geronimo 


Fiesta 
Gisella Loeffler 


Pictures by the Author 


Part I 


Big sister San Tonita is 
baking many little loaves 
of bread, good crunchy 
bread, with a rich nutty 
taste. Many little golden 
loaves of. bread are coming 
out of her adobe oven. 

The oven is outdoors. 
San Tonita can watch the 
sights as she bakes her 
bread. She sees signs of 
tomorrow's fiesta every- 
where: strings of red, red chili are hang- 
ing on the golden adobe walls; strings 
of colored, braided corn, too; and a lot of 
good meat is hanging and drying in the 
yellow autumn sunshine—goat meat, 
buffalo meat, deer meat! 

Bang, bang, bang! All the men to- 
gether are putting up the big greased 
pole at the middle of the plaza! What a 
thick, tall pole! On the end of the high 
slippery pole they are tying all sorts of 
wonderful food: strings of fried bread, 
squash, melons, a whole slaughtered 
sheep, bundles of tortillas, and lengths 
of gay-colored calicos—pink, magenta, 
orange, blue and yellow. All the good 
things to eat are now way up in the air 
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on top of the pole near the blue autumn 
sky, and the lengths of cloth are flying in 
the wind. How gay! How happy little 
brother Cruz is to live where they have 
such a wonderful San Geronimo Fiesta! 

Tomorrow the Kosharis will try to 
climb the pole. Who are the Kosharis? 
They are Indian men dressed up like 
clowns with false faces. They make the 
boys and girls laugh. They are funniest 
of all when they try to climb the greased 
pole. Yes, climbing the pole is the big 
event of the San Geronimo Fiesta. The 
races are exciting, too, but the greased 
pole is the most fun, thinks little brother 
Cruz. Manana, manana! How can 
everybody wait until tomorrow? 

Suddenly big sister San Tonita cries 

ut, “Mira! Look!” 

She sees Navajos coming to take part 
in the San Geronimo Fiesta. When they 
come, it is something to see. They come 
in covered wagons and on horseback. 
They bring the whole family along, all 
the babies and aunties and 
uncles and nieces and cou- 
sins and fathers and moth- 
ers and the grandparents, 
too, and all their sheep. 
No one stays at home. 

The Navajos are alto- 
gether different from Pue- 
blo Indians like Cruz and 
San Tonita. They speak a 
different language. They 
live in hogans instead of 


The Navajos came to take part in 
the Fiesta 





adobe pueblo houses. The Navajo women 
wear enormous calico skirts, one on top 
of the other, all different colors and with 
a tight velveteen bodice trimmed with 
many handmade silver buttons. Usually 
they have beautiful striped shawls, too. 
They carry their babies in papoose car- 
riers. As for the Navajo men, they wrap 
themselves up to their eyes in blankets 
and wear big black hats, so that most of 
the time you can’t see much of them! 

The Navajos go wherever there is good 
pasture for their sheep. The women 
weave beautiful rugs from the wool. The 
men make gorgeous silver and turquoise 
jewelry. Like all Indians, they like to 
come to a fiesta to trade their things. 

“Mira!” cries San Tonita. This time 
more Indians are coming, not only Nav- 
ajos, but Santo Domingo Indians with 
pottery to sell, and Cocheti Indians with 
drums to trade. Tomorrow, thinks Cruz, 
he will get anew drum. After all, he is 
a bigger boy this year. 
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BOOM! BOOM! 
BOOM! 

“Mira!” cried San 
Tonita. There comes 
the little squaw from 
Jemez Pueblo. She 
has brought good 
strong baskets woven 
of yucca fiber. San 
Tonita needs a new 
basket. Indian women 
use baskets for a hun- 
dred different things. 

Just then an Indian 
woman with a big bas- 
ket of wild plums on 
her head goes by Cruz 
and San Tonita. She 
is heading for the 
other side of the plaza 
where people are putting up a shrine 
built of branches of pifion wood. How 
piney it smells! They are putting all 
their beloved santos (saints) inside the 
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Big sister San 
Tonita win- 
nows the 
wheat 








Cruz puts straw into the mud so it will stick better when Big Sister mends 


shrine. Beside the little wooden figures 
they put many wax candles. Tomorrow 
the floor in front of the altar will be 
heaped high with offerings of bread, of 
fruit, of corn, the fruits of the earth. 

Little brother Cruz would like to hop, 
skip and jump everywhere, to watch, to 
taste, to feel, to stare, to get in on things. 
But big sister San Tonita says, ““No! You 
come help me carry all these loaves of 
bread into the house. I must winnow 
more wheat and bake more bread so that 
we will have plenty tomorrow.” Plenty 
of sweet little bisquitchitas, thinks Cruz 
as he helps San Tonita carry the loaves 
into the house. 

So big sister San Tonita winnows the 
wheat. She holds one basket filled with 
wheat and slowly she lets it rain down 
into another basket; the wind blows away 
the chaff. Such nice rich golden kernels 
of wheat are left. No wonder the little 
round loaves of bread taste so good. They 





are full of sunshine, golden autumn sun- 
shine. 

“Now,” says San Tonita, “we must 
make our house look pretty inside and 
out. There must not be any ugly cracks 
in the walls. We must put fresh mud on 
the cracks.” So Cruz beats his drum 
while big sister San Tonita plasters the 
walls. She smears it on with big swishes. 

Plastering walls is woman’s work, 
thinks Cruz. Men never plaster walls. 
But just them San Tonita cries, “Hey 
there! Don’t be such a flojito (lazy one)! 
Give me some straw to mix with this mud 
so that it will stick better.” 

Little brother Cruz says, ‘Plastering 
walls is a woman’s work, not a man’s 
work!” 

Big sister San Tonita laughs. “Tt will 
take many, many more tortillas before 
you are a man, and if you feel that way 
about helping me, I won’t have time to 
make tortillas for supper, because there 
is still much plas- 
tering to be done.” 

So little brother 
Cruz quickly 
picks up a hand- 
ful of straw and 
puts it into the 
mud in the bucket. 
Thank goodness, 
he thinks, the sun 
is sinking and 
soon it will be 
supper time, then 
time for bed, and 
then tomorrow is 
the fiesta! 


The night singers stand 
on the old bridge and 
sing 


The sun sinks; they eat supper; little 
Cruz rolls up in his sheepskin. San To- 
nita is already sound asleep; she has had 
a big day. But little brother Cruz is so 
full of excitement he can hardly lie still. 
He can hear singing in the night. The 
Night Singers are singing on the bridge. 
Every night a group of Taos Indian men, 
swathed in white sheets, stand on the old, 
old bridge and sing and sing and sing. It 
sounds beautiful in the dark night. The 
stars twinkle. The people in the pueblo 
feel peaceful and secure. Tonight the 
singing is more full of meaning and 
rhythm, for tomorrow is the fiesta! 
Marana, fiesta! 

Cruz is fast asleep. 

(Watch for the second part of this 
story next month. ) 





Pronunciation 


Manana (mahn-yahn’-ch)—tomorrow 
Mira! (mee’-rah)—look! 

Flojito (floh-hee’-toh)—lazy one 
Santos (sahn’-tohs)—saints 








AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 
MEMBERS have a big job to do. Plans 
must be made and carried out so that 
maximum service to others will result. This is 
an important function of the Junior Red Cross 


council. The picture at the right shows a 
weekly meeting of the Council at Nathan Hale 
Elementary School at Mount Vernon, New 
York. Here ideas for service are suggested 
and worked out. Below are a few of the many 
Junior Red Cross activities designed to help 
others 


Below, a Junior Red Cross member of Omaha, 
Nebraska, knits “New Havens” that will go to 
children in war-torn countries. These warm 


woolly bed slippers may be worn indoors by pe 
young refugees to save their shoes. Worn at ; ; 
night, they make up for lack of bedding dur- PLANNIN G 


ing the cold European winter 





Below, Junior Red Cross members of Salt Lake City, Utah, put 
out their camp fire the approved way. In cooperation with the 


United States Forest Service, the Junior Red Cross is helping in 
the fight to prevent forest fires 
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The boys below belong to a group of pupils at 

the J. L. Long Junior High School, of Dallas, yo 
Texas, who have grown and potted plants 7 
for veterans at Ashburn General Hospital, : 
McKinney, Texas 


COURTESY OF DENNIS HAYES, TIMES HERALD, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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